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nitors shall act as monitors of or- 
der in the street, and report any 
misbehaviour they may See. They 
are to be careful not to misbehave 
themselves, lest the boys might fol- 
low their bad example. 

They are to remain after the 
achool is dismissed on Saturdays, to 
hear the inspection of the classes 
for the week read by the monitor- 
general. 

They are not to receive bribes 
from the scholars. Those who per- 
form their duties well, shall be re- 
warded, aod those who deserve 
punishment, shall receive it. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

ACCOUNT OF A WOMAN, THE OFF- 
SPRING OF WHITE PARENTS, BART 
OF WHOSE SKIN WAS BLACK; BY 
DR. WELLS. READ BEFORE THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY LONDON, MARCH 
1ST, 1813. 

SHE was born in Suffolk, and is at 
present about twenty-three years 
of age. She is the only child of her 
father, but her mother, who was 
married a second time, has had ele- 
ven children since, all white. Her 
mother, when pregnant with her, 
got a fright by trampling on a live 
lobster ; aod to this the spots on her 
skin were ascribed. The whole of 
her bodv is very white, except the 
right shoulder, arm, and hand, 
which are mostly black, except a 
white stripe on the fore-arm. The 
black parts are darker than in a 
Negro. Wins-low has observed, that 
the cuticle in Negroes is black; and 
Dr. Wells found this the case with 
the black cuticle of Harriet West. 
From this curious case, Dr. Wells 
draws the following inferences. 
J. The black colour of tile Negroes 
doe? not prove them to be adistinct 
race of animals from the whites. 



2. The black colour cannot be ascri. 
bed to the action of the sun merely, 
as is the common opinion. An ad- 
ditional proof of the fallacy of such 
an opinion is, that those parts of 
Negroes which are exposed to the 
sun, are not so black as those that 
are covered with clothes. 

It is well known, that whites are 
not so well able to bear a warm cli- 
mate as Negroes, and that they are 
liable to many diseases in such a 
situation, from which Negroes are 
free. On the other hand, whites are 
much better fitted to bear a cold 
climate than Negroes. Suppose a 
colony of whites transported to the 
torrid zone, and obliged to subsist 
by their labour, it is obvious, that 
a great proportion of them would 
speedily be destroyed by the cli- 
mate, and the colony in no long 
period of time annihilated. The 
same thing would happen to a co- 
lony of Negroes transported to a cold 
climate. Dr. Wells conceives, that 
the black colour of Negroes is not 
the cause of their being better able 
to bear a warm climate, but merely 
the sign of some difference in con- 
stitution, which makes \bem able to 
bear such a climate. Suppose a 
colony of white men carried to the 
torrid aone; some would be better 
able to resist the climate than others. 
Such families would thrive, while 
others decayed. Tbe.se families 
would exhibit the sign of such a con- 
stitution; that is, they would be 
dark : and as the darker they were, 
the better they would be able to 
resist the climate, it is obvious, 
that the darker varieties would be, 
the most thriving, and that the 
colony, on that account, would be- 
come gradually darker and darker 
coloured, till they degenerated into 
Negroes. The contrary would hap- 
pen to Negroes transported to cold 
climates. Dr. Wells conceives, that 
the woolly hair, and deformed fea- 
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tures of the Negroes, are connected 
with want of intellect. The Negroes 
have been always slaves, and there 
is no instance of their better shaped 
neighbours being subject to the 
Negroes. 

T» tht Pnfrtttart t/tit Belftut Magatixt. 

Gentlemen, 
D EING on a visit to a friend some 
^ some days ago in the neighbour- 
hood of Bangor, I was induced to 
examine the improvements which 
Mr. Ward is making at the quay of 
that town. I was much pleased to 
find that that gentleman intends 
having a bason formed at the back 
of the present pier, by excavating 
the rocks in such a manner that it 
will always be six feet deep at low 
water. The situation will be so fa- 
vourable as to admit vessels by every 
wind that blows, except it should 
blow a storm from the south, and 
that they can get out of Bangor with 
all winds, except a strong gale from 
the north or north-east ; yet any 
vessel that can carry a two-reefed 
mainsail can, even with those winds, 
get out. This will certainly be use- 
ful to the shipping of Belfast, 
which in storms might otherwise be 
obliged to slip their cables and run 
out to sea ; but by this improvement 
they can run into the Bangor bason 
alid there lie safe. 

In order to accomplish this highly 
important object, a temporary dyke 
has been formed, composed of stones 
and brushwood, at a very considera- 
ble expense. The dyke it is in- 
tended should keep the tide out un- 
til the rocks are removed by blowing 
or quarrying thein. This dyke, 
though yet unfinished, I understand 
has already cost about j£SOO, and 
has been done at the expeuce of 
the gentleman alluded to, who 
has not yet received any assistance 
whatever fr«m the government, 



which certainly reflects great honour 
on the patriotism and public spirit 
of Mr. Ward. 

This undertaking in which the 
mercantile interest of the town of 
Belfast, as also the safety of vessels 
in the coal trade is deeply involved, 
will be attended witha vast expense, 
and being so much of a public con- 
cern, I have been astonished that no 
public notice has has been taken of 
it, and that the government have 
not in a public manner been applied 
to, to render some assistance towards 
carrying it into eflect. 

Having some conversation with 
persons experienced in sea affairs, 
I understand tbat the improvement 
in the Bangor harbour will render 
it a very fit place for the packets 
to sail to and from, between Scotland 
and Ireland. I have been most con- 
fidently assured that it would have 
a great advantage over Donaghadee, 
inasmuch that the packet-boats might 
never have to lie in shoal water, and 
that they could come in and go out 
at any time of tide, which is by no 
means the case at Donaghadee ; nor 
is there any danger that they could 
by any wind be locked up in Ban- 
gor. 

In confirmation of this I was told 
the following interesting anecdote. 
In the month of February last a boat 
which did not draw so much water 
as the packet-boats, was able to put 
to sea at half tide, when none of 
the regular boats could sail ; at tbat 
time there were 8 mails due, and 
they were put on board this boat 
withacaptain of one of the packets, 
lor the purpose of taking charge of 
the mails; when out at sea, it ap- 
peared to be the opinion of the cap- 
tain of the packet, that it was im- 
possible to make any part of the 
coast of Ireland, and tbat it was 
better to put about and stand in to 
Portpatrick again; the master of 
the boat however was of another 



